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Two Important Studies 


The Department of Research and Education of the 

Federal Council of Churches in cooperation with the So- 
cial Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference (and, it is hoped, the Social Justice Commission 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis) is to make 
a study of the strike of engineers, firemen and hostlers on 
the Western Maryland Railroad. The strike has been in 
progress since last October, and urgent requests have 
come from the ministers’ associations of Cumberland and 
Hagerstown, Md., where many of the men live, that the 
matter should be made the subject of careful and dis- 
interested inquiry. 
» This Department does not make a practice of investigat- 
ing conflict situations unless requested to do so by respon- 
sible and representative local groups. In the present in- 
stance we are following the precedent set by the joint 
inquiry into the Denver Tramway Strike in 1920. As in 
that instance, a local committee is to be formed repre- 
sentative of the religious and civic forces of the com- 
munities affected to aid in the study and share responsibility 
for the findings. 

The theory on which the project is undertaken is that 
the church has a definite responsibility in any conflict 
situation because of the effect of such a situation upon its 
own fellowship and because industrial war thwarts the 
aims of the church in its service to the community. The 
present study is one phase of an inquiry which the De- 
partment hopes to continue over a long period into the 
relation of organized religion to industrial conflict. 

Already there is reason to believe that the executives 
of the railroad and officials of the labor organizations will 

ordially facilitate the study. 
, The industrial situation in Passaic, N. J., where a 
textile strike has been in progress for eighteen weeks, 
will also be made the subject of a thorough study if a 
proposal submitted a few days ago by this Department 
to the ministers of that city, at their own invitation, is 
ratified. It calls for a full inquiry into the present indus- 
trial situation and the economic and social causes underlying 
it, to be made under the auspices of a representative local 
committee, with the cooperation of this Department and the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

The plan contemplates not merely a study of the strike, 
but an effort to discover ways by which such disasters 
may be avoided and, in particular, what contribution the 
churches can make to that end. It is anticipated that the 
principals in the controversy will assume a cooperative 
attitude toward the study. 
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The plan submitted to the ministers of the community 
has been taken under advisement, with the understanding 
that approval of the project depends upon the possibility 
of securing the resources to carry it through. 


Arthur Nash Testifies 


Speaking on “The Organized Church and Organized 
Labor,” at a joint meeting of labor unionists and “re- 
ligionists” held under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., on 
May 9 at Montreal, in conjunction with the biennial con- 


_ vention of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 


America, Arthur Nash, whose famous “Golden Rule 
Clothing Factory” at Cincinnati was recently unionized at 
his own request, said: 

“When we undertake to make a comparison between 
what the organized church has done to bring about a 
right social order and justice upon this earth, and compare 
it with what organized labor has done and is doing, we 
are made to blush for shame. . . . The great strikes in 
1919 were called and as these toiling paupers came out on 
our streets and sidewalks to picket the places where they 
were laboring, they were a most pitiful sight. They were 
only half-clothed, although it was in the dead of winter. 
They stood about mutely, little understanding what they 
were trying to do. The police came along and ordered 
them to move on, but the labor leaders told them to stand, 
then the police began to use force. Most of them were 
still mute and non-resistant, but the fire would occasionally 
rise in one’s blood and they would strike back. They 
were then loaded into the patrol and taken to the 
police station. Many of them were given terms in prison 
for violence, and bold headlines blazed across our news- 


pers. 

“What did the church do in this time? I talked with 
many of the ministers; heard many sermons preached 
about peace and most of them deplored the fact that in- 
dustry was being interfered with, and that violence had 
been on the streets of our city, but not one connected with 
the organized church did I hear or know of raising his voice 
against the injustice that was back of this situation.” 

Mr. Nash said that he was well aware of efforts that 
are being made within the church to atone for this neg- 
ligence, but deplored that they are not more whole- 
heartedly supported by the church as a whole. 

His conversion to the policy of full cooperation with 
labor, Mr. Nash explained thus: “After carefully and 
prayerfully studying this question from every angle we 
decided that no one could take over the interests of the 
laboring group and look after each individual efficiently 
and see that their interests were safeguarded as the in- 
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terests of every one must be if we are ‘to bring forth 
proper fruit for the Kingdom of God.’ We repeat, no 
one could do this job unless he was class-conscious be- 
cause, in undertaking it, he has to deal with and contend 
with all of the obstacles that a class-conscious, avaricious, 
organized, capitalistic group could bring to bear upon 
them. In spite of the usual arguments that or- 
ganized labor is class-conscious (I am frank to confess 
that I have used that argument myself in the past) yet 
that is just the reason that we called in organized labor. 

The problems of the working people never will 
be worked out except by class-conscious groups. The 
forces in opposition to them are so overwhelmingly class- 
conscious that anyone who did not possess this class-con- 
sciousness in behalf of the laborer could not lead him 
to victory. 

“I am frank to confess that when our industry had 
grown until there were thousands of workers, we had 
individually lost track of them. It was not possible for 
us to know them all personally, and attend to our other 
duties, and for a long time we had hoped that things were 
all right, but somehow sensed the fact that we were drift- 
ing, that we were a ship without a rudder. We knew 
there were things that need adjusting in our business. The 
labor organization has found them, but we are astounded 
to know that they found as few as they did. They are 
entering wholeheartedly into their job and are doing it 
thoroughly and fearlessly, although much of it is not 
pleasant to them.” 


MacDonald on the General Strike 


Ramsay MacDonald, in an exclusive article published 
in the New York Times May 19, says that, while he does 
not wish to apportion the blame for the general strike, 

“one of the most important lessons of recent events is 
that never again should we allow a trade dispute affecting 
the whole life of the nation to drift to a crisis without in 
good time some authority stepping in and guiding it away 
from disaster. 

“Time is essential to peace, and either by setting up 
machinery for settlements as has been done on the rail- 
ways, or by other expedients, the public ought now to be 
assured that trade disputes of this nature will not be left 
solely to the interests and passions of the workers and 
employers concerned. . 

“I do not think that we shall hear much more of a gen- 
eral strike in our life, in spite of the amount of success 
won by the recent one, but if it were taken as a challenging 
and a warning and used as a heart-searching experience 
its enormous cost need not be a bare loss.” 

Today the problem of peace in industry is entirely 
different from what it was a generation ago, says Mr. 
MacDonald. Workmen are now educated and must be 
brought into the economic system as rational beings. 
Minimum standards below which wages may not fall 
should be established for every trade. He considers the 
question of human relationships more important than 
wages. “Cash nexus is killing the moral bonds in produc- 
tion. Division of a common social interest into sectional 
conflicting interests may be increasing enormously the 
efficiency of the machinery of production, but it is killing 
cooperation in the workshop. Wealth that could be en- 
joyed by all in decency is worried over by rivals and it 
never reaches the common table. The community must 
be far more ready than it has been to listen to how this 
community of interest can be brought about and employers 
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be more ready than they are to take on hearts as well as 
hands 


“The sharp division between management and workmen 
must be obliterated. It is not only promotion of capable 
workmen that is required, but a body of workmen must 
somehow be assured that they belong to the family of the 
firm. There should be more ‘we’ fewer ‘I’ in business, 

, Vulgar luxury, indecently displayed on every 
highway and public place, has a devastating effect upon 
the public mind, especially upon that section of it which is 
seldom free from the cares of penury.” 


The President’s Political Philosophy ae | 
the 


In his address at Williamsburg, Va., on May 15, 
President recurred to a theme which he has now repeatedly 
dealt with in public address—the relation of federal to 
state government. This address elaborates significant 
statements contained in his message to Congress at the 
opening of the present session, and in his Memorial Day 
speech of a year ago. 

Mr. Coolidge reiterates his opposition to centralization 
of authority. “If the federal government should go out 
of existence,” he says, “the common run of people would 
not detect the difference in the affairs of their daily life 
for a considerable length of time. But if the authority 
of the states were struck down, disorder approaching 
chaos would be upon us within twenty-four hours. 

“No method of procedure has ever been devised by 
which liberty could be divorced from local self-govern- 
ment. No plan of centralization has ever been adopte 
which did not result in bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, 
reaction and decline. Of all forms of government those 
administered by bureaus are about the least satisfactory 
to an enlightened and progressive people. Being irrespon- 
sible they become autocratic, and being autocratic they 
resist all development. Unless bureaucracy is constantly 
resisted it breaks down representative government and 
overwhelms democracy. It is the one element in our 
institutions that sets up the pretense of having authority 
over everybody and being responsible to nobody. 

“While we ought to glory in the union and remember 
that it is the source from which the states derive their 
chief title to fame, we must also recognize that the 
national administration is not and cannot be adjusted to 
the needs of local government. It is too far away to be 
informed of local needs, too inaccessible to be responsive 
to local conditions. The states should not be induced by 
coercion or by favor to surrender the management of 
their own affairs. The federal government ought to re- 
sist the tendency to be loaded up with duties which the 
states should perform. It does not follow that because 
something ought to be done the national government ought 
to do it.” 

Having said this, however, he hastens to make it plain 
that the essential unsoundness as he conceives it, of con- 
tinued extension of federal power is no ground for assur- 
ance that it can be avoided: “But, on the other hand, when 
the great body of public opinion of the nation requires 
action the states ought to understand that, unless they are 
responsive to such sentiment, the national authority will 
be compelled to intervene. 

“The doctrine of state rights is not a privilege to con- 
tinue in wrongdoing, but a privilege to be free from inter- 
ference in well-doing. This nation is bent on progress. 
It has determined on the policy of meting out justice be- 
tween man and man. It has decided to extend the bless- 
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ings of an enlightened humanity. Unless the states meet 
these requirements, the national government reluctantly 
will be crowded into the position of enlarging its own 
authority at their expense. I want to see the policy 
adopted by the states of discharging their public functions 
so faithfully that, instead of an extension on the part of 
the federal government there can be a contraction.” 
The President voices his fear of government by 
pressure groups, sectional blocs and the like in these 
words: “The general acceptance of our institutions pro- 
ceeds on the theory that they have been adopted by the 
action of a majority. It is obvious that if those who hold 
to the same ideals of government fail to agree, the chances 
ry strongly favor rule by a minority. 
“But there is another element of recent development. 
irect primaries and direct elections bring to bear upon 
the political fortunes of public officials the greatly dis- 
proportionate influence of organized minorities. Artificial 
propaganda, paid agitators, selfish interests, all impinge 
upon members of legislative bodies to force them to repre- 
sent special elements rather than the great body of their 
constituency. When they are successful, minority rule is 
established, and the result is an extravagance on the part 
of the government which is ruinous to the people and a 
multiplicity of regulations and restrictions for the conduct 
of all kinds of necessary business, which become little 
less than oppressive.” 


“What's on the Farm Woman’s Mind?” 


A conference of sixteen farm women chosen because of 
heir vision, their contacts with other women and their 
ability to express “what’s on the farm woman’s mind” 
was recently called in Chicago by the Farmer's Wife and 
the American Country Life Association. It was a con- 
ference with “no speeches” of any kind. Only a few 
representatives of national agencies and the federal gov- 
ernment were called in as consultants. 

At the opening session it was agreed that the 8,000,000 
farm women of the United States suffer from an “in- 
feriority complex,” but that it is disappearing. One of 
the first sessions was given to listing the felt needs of 
farm women. From this catalog, four topics were chosen 
as of most importance; education, economics, “apprecia- 
tions,” and community development. When education was 
considered the interest centered upon health education and 
citizenship. It was felt that information in regard to 
simple rules of health had not yet found its way to the 
farm woman ; that health agencies had not yet popularized 


to eo data; and that organizations had frequently more 


interest in their own programs than in doing the necessary 
pioneering work of reaching the farm woman. A resolu- 
tion was passed urging that popularization of information 
be the keynote of the work of the health agencies and that 
they venture out from the city in rendering their services. 

The discussion of “appreciations” revealed that these 
farm women had a conscious need of art—for example, 
great paintings of farm and home life; of an appreciation 
of the farm surroundings; of self-esteem rather than 
apology for their vocation. While all the sessions were 
characterized by a deep spiritual note, and the closing 
session was described as one consisting mainly of 
prayers and poems, the church as an institution received 
mainly criticisms. These women resented the ordinary 
custom in country churches of relegating women to the 
task of preparing ladies’ aid suppers—they passed resolu- 
tions of sympathy and urged proposals of relief for “the 


women. 
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ladies’ aid and similar organizations.” One woman re- 
marked that the average country church does not promote 
the mental health of women. There was expressed a 
desire for “better preachers.” 

When community development was on the docket, the 
inevitable question, what is meant by a community, arose 
and every woman present was asked what she meant by 
her community. The replies, to be published in Rural 
America for June, show wide disagreement, but much 
significance. When economic matters were discussed, the 
conference adopted a series of findings recommending that 
farm women take a greater interest in legislative enact- 
ments concerning agriculture, that an effort be made to 
interest city women in agricultural problems and that 
farm women should help sustain the morale of cooperative 
marketing institutions. The farm woman’s importance as 
a factor in producing income was recognized and a great 
deal of time was spent in the formulation of standards of 
consumption, and standards of life, which included “health, 
neatness, beauty, efficiency, simplicity of spirit, happiness, 
companionship, physical comfort, hospitality and genuine- 
ness.” 

Mrs. Charles J. Schuttler of Missouri, chairman of the 
conference, one of America’s best known farm women, put 
the convictions of the group into two succinct sentences, as 
follows: “Farm women can get what they want when 
their latent power is freed, and this can come only through 
farm women themselves, with the leadership of farm 
Farm women must realize that they 
must educate themselves.” 


Urban Industry Studies Agriculture 


Urban industrial leaders continue to study agricultural 
conditions. In fact, since the war, and particularly since 
the agricultural depression which began in 1920, the 
metropolitan press and industrial leaders have constantly 
given much attention to farming problems. Although the 
interpretation of agricultural conditions on the part of 
industrialists and the city press has not always been 
deemed accurate by agricultural leaders, nevertheless these 
tendencies seem to confirm the view of rural sociologists 
like Dr. Warren H. Wilson that as the numbers of the 
rural group decrease, it assumes correspondingly greater 
importance in the national life. 

An important study just published in book form under 
the title The Agricultural Problem of the United States 
has been made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, a research agency representing numerous industrial 
associations. (The volume may be secured from the 
Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York City, for $2.00.) 

The Board’s study indicates that the share of the 
national income which goes to agriculture declined be- 
tween 1850 and 1920, about as rapidly as the proportion 
of the number of workers engaged in the activity. “Agri- 
culture’s share in the national income declined from 34.6 
per cent in 1850 to 13.8 per cent in 1920, while the number 
of those engaged in it decreased from 63.2 per cent to 
26.2 per cent of the total number of gainfully employed 
persons. Significant in this connection is the fact 
that the combined share in the national income of all the 
productive branches of industry, including agriculture with 
manufacturing, mining and transportation, from 1850 to 
1920 has declined in proportion to the number of workers 
engaged in these activities. On the other hand, the share 
of national income going to those engaged in trade, bank- 
ing, construction and governmental service has increased 
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in greater proportion than the number of persons engaged 
in these latter occupations, during the same period.” 

The Board finds that the long-time trend of our exports 
of farm products is declining; that there is a “persistent 
and increasing disparity between the per capita share in 
the national income of those engaged in agriculture and 
that of those engaged in other occupations”; that there is 
a “disparity between the return for investment and labor 
in agriculture and that in other activities” ; that there has 
been a rapid increase in the rate of farm bankruptcies com- 
pared with that of commercial failures, as compared with 
pre-war years. 

The Board contends that agriculture has not developed 
the devices of modern business organization which have 
been employed by manufacturing industry, that it has 
been forced to commercialize itself without having de- 
veloped the techniques of business. “The agricultural 
problem is no longer merely a problem of production, but 
a problem of organizing and stabilizing the market re- 
lationships of the industry; American agriculture must 
adjust itself through new forms of organization to the 
scheme of economic life in which it finds itself today.” 


One Way to Study Social Work 


An account has been received from Anna Estelle May 
of the Department of Social Relations, Congregational 
Education Society, of a novel course given by her in 
Somerville, Mass., last fall, a brief syllabus of which may 
prove suggestive to other social service agencies and to 
local churches. There were in the class 26 women from 
17 churches including Baptists, Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Universalists and Unitarians. 

The subjects discussed included the following: 

Fundamental backgrounds. Copies of a family case 
record and a record from a girls’ protective agency were 
furnished to each member of the class. Both were cases 
which had come under personal observation of the teacher, 
and were discussed with suggestions as to the manner in 
which we gain social understanding. 

The settlement and the community center—E-x periments 
in neighborliness. A settlement worker gave a thirty- 
minute address, stating the aims of the settlement, the 
difference between the settlement and the community 
center, and mentioned briefly practical ways in which the 
church and the settlement, a non-sectarian institution, 
could be of service to each other. The discussion which 
followed brought up types of settlement and community 
center work being done efficiently by churches; also in- 
dividual work. 

Organized charities—The significance of the family wel- 
fare association. The head of the local association stated 
the aims of the society, the “confidential exchange” and 
told why she thought “church cases” should be registered. 
The question of what the church has to offer the clients 
of such an organization in service other than “relief” came 
in for much discussion. 

Probation and the juvenile court—The church’s respon- 
sibility in the field of delinquency. The case record given 
out in the first lesson came in for more detailed study. A 
part of the community program for the prevention of 
delinquency used by the Woman’s Cooperative Alliance 
of Minneapolis formed the basis of discussion for the 
second hour. 
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Child welfare. A representative from the Children’s 
Friendly told the group how she used the different agencies 
of the community, including the church, in her work of 
placing and supervising difficult children. She emphasized 
her use of the mental clinics, mentioning very definitely 
what clinics were available and in what particular ways 
they have been of help to her in handling children. 

Institutional programs. An account was given of the 
institutions in the community in which the church women 
had special interest and responsibility, the home for the 
aged, the school for feebleminded, etc. 

At one session the discussion was specifically upon con- 
ditions in Somerville ; the recreational program of the city, 
its inadequacy compared with that of some other citiesg__ 
definite suggestions as to what should be done in t 
immediate future. 

The leader writes: “A week in advance of the lesson I 
mailed to each member of the class, a piece or two of 
pamphlet material for study, a list of reference books 
which were available in the local library, and one or two 
questions for discussion. The response was splendid. The 
women came as representatives from their church so- 
cieties ; so the class discussions were carried back to the 
home society and there was a larger interest in the course 
than the number in the class would indicate.” 


America and “Abroad”’ 


Important light is thrown on British opinion with refer- 
ence to American foreign policy by the following editorial 
comment in a recent issue of the conservative Spectatogy 
(London): “Mr. Houghton, the American Ambassadoi 
in London, who is visiting America, has let it be known 
very plainly (by a calculated indiscretion or otherwise) 
what he thinks of European affairs. He said that the 
continent of Europe, so far as its statesmen are concerned, 
has ‘learned nothing from the war.’ He described the 
League as a modern version of the preposterous Holy 
Alliance of 1815. He found that European statesmen did 
not want American participation in their counsels. He 
did not include Great Britain in his general castigation, 
though he thought that she was being reluctantly carried 
along by France, who was the leader of the new militarism, 
He concluded that there was no hope whatever for dis- 
armament until the present madness had run its course, 
and he added that France, by objecting to the methods of 
discussing disarmament proposed by the United States, 
was really putting up a screen behind which the restoration 
of the evil old ‘balance of power,’ heavily weighted in 
favor of France, could be accomplished with as little in- 
terruption as possible. 

“There is, of course, exaggeration in all this, but oné 
can understand the disillusionment with which President 
Coolidge must have received such a report. For our part 
we do not by any means regret it. We have consistently 
deplored the militarism of Europe, and it is actually an 
advantage to have said for us from the other side of 
the Atlantic what it might be unwise for us to say so 
plainly ourselves. To be quite blunt, the issue is this. If 
for the sake of maintaining the appearance of concord 
with France we are too polite in our criticisms of her, we 
shall postpone the date when we can hope for what is 
more important—the cooperation between ourselves and 
the United States.” 
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